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discussion of distance education, and other organizational and program information. 
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Exploding Steamboats, Senate Debates, and Technical 
Reports: The Convergence of Technology, Politics, and 

Rhetoric in the Steamboat Bill of 1838 




R. John Brockmann 



University of Delaware 



A rather sloppy X removed lines seven to 
twelve in the seven-page S. 1 . draft bill con- 
sidered by the Senate in January 1838. The X 
occurred in the seventh section of the first 
bill to be considered in that second session of 
Congress; a bill tentatively entitled 

“To provide for the better security of the lives of 
passengers on board of vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by steam. ” 

Dates on the document in the National 
Archives suggest that the X was placed on 
the page during a meeting of the Select Sen- 
ate Committee chaired by the Honorable 
Felix Grundy of Tennessee. 



e* 



ft btt er rasolt orwbca (beui&boat or vettd iball be flopped 
« for the purpose of discharging or takiog to cargo, tuck or pu~ 
7 KQgcn, be or ttetAw cam where the ttrudvre tfarid boat 
9 /(Till permit it ) shall krathc engine of said boat or vessel in 
motion Bttffideni to wj kk the pihro and give the necessary »op* 
]6 ply of water, and toiceep the steam whciift boiler to ^hat 
ijl it U when the sailboat is under headway, and/ittd at the same 
|3 time, m oU cowrishaU open the saftly-raltc, jo w to keen the 



Figure 1. The X in Lines 7 to 12 in Section 7 from Draft Bill S. 1., 25th 
Congress, Second Session, January 9th 1838 



Note: This short 
piece is the 
introduction to 
my forthcoming 
book. 



The way Senator Grundy handled this S. 1. 
Bill and worked his Senate Select Committee 
in 1837 and 1838 was “fast-tracking” indeed. 
A short twenty-four hours elapsed from the 
time President Van Buren re-introduced the 
topic of safety aboard steam vessels in his 
State of the Union message to Congress on 
Tuesday December 5th to the time Grundy 
was able to both frame its legislative language 
and get the Senate to create a Select Commit- 
tee to consider the bill on December 6th. Six 
weeks later, the Select Committee made this 
X on the draft legislation and sent the 
amended bill back to the Senate for a vote on 
Wednesday January 24th. 



In this simple X, three worlds converge. 
There was certainly the public hysteria that 
arose from the dozens of lives lost in the 
explosions of steamboat boilers. These 
deaths gripped the public attention in the 
United States for over a decade because 
Americans were caught in a paradox feeling 
that steamboats were one of the first techno- 
logical breakthroughs of the 19 th century — a 
“gift from God” 1 — yet they were also 
instruments of destruction killing and maim- 
ing dozens of passengers and crew. On the 
very eve of the debate on Senate Bill S. 1 the 
Charleston Mercury editorialized:^ 

We suffer the mighty despotism of steam to roll 
over us with the cold and grinding regularity of 
fate y and \ shutting our ears to the shrieks of its 
victims , congratulate ourselves that on the whole 
we are more powerful \ rich , and civilised that 
could have been without it. The community are 
[sic] responsible for the use thy make of this 
power ; so vast both for good and evil. . . 
while far to the west and north, the Chicago 

American chimed in: 3 

Here is another horrid list to be added to the 
sacrifices of human life , which are not almost 
constantly occurring on our steamboats. Can or 
will nothing be done to stay an evil whose fre- 
quency and devastation are making it as a pes- 
tilence among us? 

This paradox of steamship technology 
reached deep into the American soul surfac- 
ing for decades in song, story, and folklore, 
and the explosions and deaths were repeat- 
edly splashed across the front page of ante- 



1. The Rev. James T. Austin in 1839 qt. in Meier, 
Hugo A. “Technology and Democracy,” in Technology 
and Change. John G. Burke and Marshall C. Eakin 
(eds.) San Francisco: Boyd and Fraser, 1979: 212. 

2. Charleston Mercury 26 (4328) (November 6, 1837): 

3. Chicago American August 26, 1837: 3. 
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R. John Brockmann, Exploding Steamboats, Senate Debates, and Technical Reports 



bellum newspapers. National politics and 
attempts to rectify the safety aboard steam- 
boats rose and fell with this hysteria and 
involved such national figures as Presidents 
Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren and 
Senators Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, Felix 
Grundy of Tennessee, and Thomas Benton of 
Missouri. Attempts to deal with these disasters 
were made in four separate Congresses. 

Also converging in the X on the page of Sen- 
ate Bill S. 1 was the world of steamboat tech- 
nology in its earliest decades; after all, the first 
steamboat on the Western waters, Shreve’s 
Washington , had only made its maiden voyage in 
1816. Yet, within three decades after the steam- 
boat’s appearance in the West, the muddy riv- 
ers, the cast iron, the poorly trained engineers, 
and the mistaken understanding of steam 
power all combined to create a lethal mixture 
that killed nearly 3000 people. 

Finally, in the inked-X converges the rhetoric 
of technological persuasion used by a group of 
nationally reputed scientists at the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia when they produced 
the first federally funded report to Congress 
focusing upon a technological catastrophe. The 
reports on the Three Mile Island catastrophe 
and the Challenger O-Ring explosion find their 
fountainhead in this collaborative report man- 
aged by the grandson of Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Dallas Bache. Bache’s General Report 
was characterized by one eminent historian of 
antebellum technology, Professor Bruce Sin- 
clair, in the following way: 1 

There was no question of the report's theoretical 
soundness, just as its practical value was obvious. 

It was also cast in near-perfect form to secure leg- 
islative actions. 

However, Professor Sinclair’s 1966 analysis 
of Bache’s General Report failed to follow the 
trail of the report once it left the hands of its 
authors at the mechanic’s institute in Philadel- 



1 . Sinclair, Bruce. Early R / search at the Franklin Institute: 
The Investigation into the Causes of Steam boiler Explosions, 
1830-1831. Philadelphia, PA: The Franklin Institute, 
1966,19. 



phia and was printed and distributed in 
Washington DC to senators and congress- 
man. Did the General Report secure legislative 
action, or was its message lost in the hysteria 
surrounding the steamboat explosions such 
as described in the following letter to the edi- 
tor during the considerations of the Bill : 

Tor some years past our feelings and sympathies 
have been almost daily wrought upon by the 
recital of the most shocking and heart-rending 
accounts of the destruction of human life by the 
explosion of steam-boilers, and lately these 
shocking occttrrences appear more frequent. If it 
is in the power of human ingenuity to prevent it, 
no effort or expense should be spared to effect 
this most desirable object. The ease and advan- 
tages arisingfrom conveyance by steam make it 
of the first importance that it should be rendered 
safe. By this kind of conveyance the legislative 
bodies of our country, and our wives and chil- 
dren, are daily conveyed from one section of the 
country to another, and from the present state of 
things, one's mind is in a continual state of dis- 
tressing doubt whether thy will ever meet the 
friend, the wife, or child, that they part with on 
board of a steamboat. 

How were the logic, reason, and masterful 
rhetorical arrangement arising from the col- 
laborative work of the best technological 
researchers at the time received by a real 
audience of senators and congressman, 
steamboat engineers and inspectors, boat 
owners and passengers in 1837 and 1838? 
Could the report be understood in a nation 
simultaneously grappling with the problems 
of slavery, border disputes with British Can- 
ada, and a deep financial depression? 

The X created by two strokes of an ink pen 
in 1838 can be seen and touched today in the 
National Archives. The question, however, is 
how does the knowledge of the politics, the 
technology, and the rhetoric of 1 838 touch us 
today in this first decade of a new millen- 
nium. 



2. Letter to the Editor, N ational lnttttgtncer. 26 (7923): 
7/6/38, p. 3. 
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Mixing Oil & Water: 
Writing, Design, and the New Technology 



Neil Kleinman 



School of Communications Design 
The University of Baltimore 



For Bill Kinser, 
a designer who 
loved reading 
and writing. He 
was there at the 
beginning. 



Note: For this 
paper, I am in 
debt to Sean 
Cohen— both for 
his story and his 
disagreements. 
He reminds me 
that the 
integration of 
words and images 
is possible— if not 
now, soon. 



r 



Prologue 1 

Let me start with a story. 

Sean Cohen graduated from our master’s 
program in publications design after arriving 
with an undergraduate degree in painting and 
English. A man of many talents, he is a 
writer, graphic designer, and web designer, 
who also teaches courses in interactive 
design. The story begins with a phone con- 
versation on the day he started his new job as 
multimedia specialist at the Hubble Space 
Telescope Project. 

Here is his story in his own words: 

Boss: Hi, I see here on your resume that you 
are a designer. 

Sean: Sure, but I code too, uh, you know 
and I also write. (Screaming inside, 
“THAT IS WHY YOU HIRED 
ME!”) 

Boss: Are you a programmer? 

Sean: Well, not really, I do javascript, lingo, 
etc. I do scripting.. .not C++ or java 
coding. I also write the narrative and 
captions that go with the site. 

Boss: (a pause) Are you a programmer or a 
designer or a writer? 

Sean: I like to be in the place where pro- 
gramming, writing, and design meet 
(using his “I believe in happiness” 
voice). 

Boss: They don’t meet. 

Sean: I’m sorry? 

Boss: They don’t meet. That is what I am 
trying to get from you. 

Sean: I am sorry, somehow I am not under- 
standing. 

Boss: (sigh) The programmers work on the 
left side of the building. The designers 



l.This paper will also be published in The Image 
and the Word, ed. Nancy Allen. Forthcoming. 



work on the right. And the writers 
work in another building altogether. 

Sean: Oh. 

Boss: They don’t meet. We were wondering 
who to put you with. If you go with 
the programmers, you’ll be in their 
meetings. 

Sean: And if I go with the designers? 

Boss: They don’t talk to the programmers. 
They don’t meet. 

Sean: And if I go with the writers? 

Boss: They don’t talk to the programmers 
or the designers. 

Sean: Are we talking about who shows up 
to what meetings? 

Boss: Yes. And also where your office will 
be. 

Sean: I get an office? 

Boss: No. A cubicle. Sorry. (She actually 
sounds sorry.) 

Sean: Is there any cubicle space in the mid- 
dle? 

Boss: What do you mean? 

Sean: Is there any space in the middle, you 
know, where I could go and talk to 
programmers OR designers OR writ- 
ers if I wanted? 

Boss: Why would you want that? 

Sean: Uhm, heh heh. (He begins to panic.) 
IS there space in the middle? 

Boss: Maybe we should discuss this in per- 
son. (She sounds a little miffed.) 

Sean: Ok, uh- 

Boss: No, we’ll just put you in another divi- 
sion, ok? 

Sean: Uhmm — 

Boss: That’s how we will solve this. (And 
then clipped) Thank you. 



So that is how Sean Cohen got to be in his 
own division. 
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Something's Happening 

I tell you this story because it explains a 
great deal about what is happening around 
us: the changing requirements for jobs and 
the new experiences, expectations, and tal- 
ents people bring to their work. The new 
digital media — first, desktop publishing and, 
now, web design and digital editing in all 
media — are re-shaping what we know about 
writing, reading, and design (Kleinman 30). 
They are making us rethink how we express 
ourselves, make our ideas public, and incor- 
porate words, images, action, and sound 
(Kleinman 51—7). 

Is there a place where programming , writing, and 
design meet? That’s not something one would 
have asked even as recendy as five years ago. 
The nature of our discourse is changing; per- 
haps in fact, it has already changed. The skills 
we need to communicate, create, and teach 
are changing too. Few of us now can work 
without our computers and word-processing 
programs, without access to the web for 
research and the web for classwork and pro- 
fessional work space, and without email to 
communicate short notes and lengthy essays. 

These changes signal more than changes in 
the tools we use to write. Bit by bit, we are 
discovering that the new media are changing 
the way we express ourselves: what we think 
to say, how we think to say it, and the audi- 
ence we say it to. We don’t limit our public 
and private narratives to type on paper (Nun- 
berg 133). With that, we must learn a new 
way of telling stories, as well as learn a new 
way of reading them. We are able now to 
write, design, and display ideas using a rich 
range of media that incorporate sound, 
image, words, motion, and hypertext links. 
There is a growing body of literature that 
exists in electronic space, that was written to 
fit “naturally” in that environment. It now 
needs to be read, needs to be understood, 
and needs to be explained. The problem is 
that most readers will need to re-think the 
way they read and need to recreate the way 
they evaluate what they are reading. What’s 
called for are forms of analysis different from 



those many of us learned when we were stu- 
dents. We shall all need to get prepared — 
producers of this new work, teachers, and 
students alike. 

* * * * 

New forms of analysis? That seems rather 
extreme. To understand why it’s not, remem- 
ber the way we were first taught to analyze a 
poem. After reading “Sir Patrick Spence,” the 
teacher asked what now seems the obvious 
question: “The poem begins with a scene at 
the royal court. Does the rest of the poem 
break up into scenes? What are they?” 
(Brooks and Warren 14). 

The question means litde in a world of 
hypermedia. Where does one find the begin- 
ning? It seems to change each time one starts. 
How does one look for the orderly progres- 
sion of scenes? Scenes, sections, or phrases 
emerge often by surprise and not in a regu- 
larly predictable pattern. Later when we are 
asked to study a poet’s intention and mean- 
ing, we face the same dilemma. Shown two 
versions of a poem, one an early draft and the 
other a version that “is approaching the fin- 
ished form,” we’re told to “write an account 
of the development of the poem” (Brooks 
and Warren 625). The question assumes that 
we can tease out the author’s intent. It 
assumes, in fact, that there is an author who 
is in charge. 

For better or for worse, the poet is 
responsible for his poem. He can 
always reject any ideas, images, phrases, 
etc., that come into his head.... And in 
the end, if a poet feels that a poem 
doesn’t represent him... he can always 
burn it. His veto is absolute. (Brooks 
and Warren 610-11) 

For the moment, we’re asked to weigh in on 
the side of the author, the rights he has and 
the powers he’s likely to assert. The reader is 
only a bystander. He can twiddle his thumbs 
but can do litde else since it’s the author who 
must decide that the work is finished and 
fixed. By the time the reader gets his hands 
on it, the composition phase is complete. It’s 
only then that the reader’s job begins. 
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What, though, if we were to weigh in on 
the side of the reader? That is, after all, what 
hypermedia encourages us to do. “Hyper- 
text... creates an active, even intrusive reader” 
(Landow 71), a reader who leans across the 
author’s desktop and suggests, just as the 
work is being “composed,” how it might be 
arranged or changed. Here’s a very different 
attitude towards the author, the reader, and 
the text itself. Nothing is final. Nothing is 
fixed, and the author’s role is something 
short of absolute. 

What of the teacher’s original assignment? 
Write an account of the development of the poem ? It 
is nearly impossible to point to “a finished 
form” and equally difficult to decide who is 
responsible for the poem’s development. 
Things have become a lot more fluid. 

The requirements of the new media and 
their effect on the analysis of graphic design 
are equally apparent. Read for example Jan 
White’s quite good book, Editing hy Design: 
Word-and-Picture Communication for Editors and 
Designers. Writing about how to design to tie 
facing pages together, White presents an ele- 
gantly designed two page spread: on the left, 
we see a young boy peering through a cut-out 
in a wall; the boy is looking towards the outer 
trim of the book. On the right, we find the 
text which begins with a nicely balanced 
heading — “Look ahead” (White 27); the 
heading is positioned to look in a direction 
opposite to that of the boy’s gaze. The rule, 
we are told, is: “Link facing pages by implica- 
tion of meaning.” This is classic print design 
advice. Design enhances the story. The fac- 
ing pages contain and define the words and 
image; they establish meaning through fixed 
form, fixed comparisons, and fixed contrasts. 

Good print design stops us so we can 
admire each spread, so we can follow the 
story that is unfolding as we read. Web design 
is up to something else: it wants to get the 
reader to move, to jump from layer to layer, 
to skip and bounce from one part of the 
“information structure” to another. It 
encourages us to navigate easily, quickly, and 



confidently among levels of information. 
What can be more different? 

A page of print is a container, inviting us to 
stop awhile so we can appreciate the meaning 
that’s right in front of us. A web page is a 
“portal,” suggesting passage somewhere else. 
Where that trip leads is not easy to predict 
since it is not entirely in the hands of the 
designer or the writer. After all, in hyperme- 
dia, the “user” has some authority to decide 
what’s next. He can “choose his... way 
through the metatext.. .and.. .create links 
between documents written by others” 
(Landow 71). 

What remains of the old aesthetic and the 
traditional authorities we’ve normally associ- 
ated with the roles of author and designer? 
What aesthetic rules do we have to help us 
understand how to promote navigation, 
“readability,” and a visual balance that suc- 
cessfully ties dynamic pages? Like their stu- 
dents, many faculty will need to learn a form 
of analysis that makes sense in this medium. 

* * * * 

Sometimes, the literature of this new 
media seems incomprehensible, frustrating, 
annoying, even downright perverse (Klein- 
man 31-3). Sometimes, its humor, wit, and 
surprising connections remind us of ideas 
and ways of seeing that seem dreamlike and 
liberating. Perhaps most often, reading work 
in the new media is exciting because it sug- 
gests new ways of saying things that we might 
try. 

First, though, we need to learn how to read 
all of these visual, verbal and aural messages 
so we can help ourselves and our students 
exploit them. Where is Pound’s ABC of Read- 
ing when we need it? Until we have such a 
book, we shall have to proceed by trial and 
error. People will learn what they need to 
learn so that they can do what they must do. 
As in most enterprises, the aesthetic standard 
remains a few steps behind the practice. 

Sean Cohen can’t do the kind of web 
design that’s required of him if he does not 
know how to design, program, and write. 
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But once he knows how to design, program, 
and write, he will find that there are things he 
can say — things he wants to say — that he 
could not say when he was working only at 
one level of the “text.” At the same time, as 
he works in a medium that is more accessible 
to a variety of users, he’ll find that what he 
wants to say will change as he recognizes the 
variety and differences in his audience. 

Something Happened 

How did we get here ? For several generations, 
literature was read as being the best thoughts, 
as Alexander Pope explained, “ne’er so well 
expressed” (“An Essay on Criticism” 298) or, 
as Matthew Arnold one-hundred and fifty 
years later proclaimed, “the best that is 
known and thought” (283). One didn’t 
“teach” literature because that was, to put it 
simply, what gendemen read. The book was 
an extension of culture because it was the 
language of culture. One learned about liter- 
ature, especially contemporary literature, in 
the same way one learned the social graces — 
by participating in “society.” 

By the late nineteenth century, it was 
becoming apparent that there were simply 
too many books being written and too few 
men of discernment available to sort out the 
better ones. What such a proliferation of bad 
literature might mean for culture was any- 
one’s guess, but some suspected it did not 
bode well for culture. It argued for critics and 
for anthologies so that some “authority” 
might regulate the state of affairs. So 
explained, Francis Turner Palgrave, whose 
Golden Treasury was the best seller of its time: 
Reading tends to become only another 
kind of gossip. Everything is to be read, 
and everything only once; a book is no 
more a treasure to be kept and studied 
and known by heart, as the truly charm- 
ing phrase has it.... 

Really, the more books, the better 
possible selection for the readers; but 
each fills so little time in an age when 
every one reads, that it is natural to turn 
to the next on the table. I may notice 



that this summary process, this inability 
to read even novelties more than once, 
leads to a truly mean and miserable false 
judgment on many books once jusdy 
studied and enjoyed. (Palgrave 453) 

By the late nineteenth century, it became 
clear that anthologies by themselves would 
not suffice, and, early in the twentieth cen- 
tury, Sir Walter Raleigh of Oxford University 
was named the first professor of English. As 
he somewhat apologetically explained to a 
friend, 

If any young man could found a society 
where people speak only what they 
think and tell only what they know — in 
the first words that come to hand — that 
would be, at last, a school of literature. 

But of course we must carry on. 
Prophets are no good: they get pupils 
and imitators and start silly fashions. 

God forgive us all! If I am accused on 
Judgment day of teaching literature, I 
shall plead that I never believed in it and 
that I maintained a wife and children.... 
(quoted in Kernan, Death ofUterature 1) 
Raleigh was arguing for a new study of lit- 
erature — the study of “living literature” — 
which he thought should replace the study of 
the classics. It seemed rather revolutionary at 
the time. 

What was central to the agenda of Raleigh, 
Palgrave, Arnold, and Pope was that each — 
in his own way — emphasized the text, the 
printed document in which the best thoughts 
were fixed in literature and then transmitted 
from one generation to the next. This 
emphasis was true for succeeding genera- 
tions and succeeding revolutions. Thus when 
Brooks and Warren published Understanding 
Poetry, the book that helped to establish New 
Criticism as literary approach of the 50s 
and 60s, they explained that the “emphasis 
should be kept on the poem as a poem” 
(Brooks and Warren ix). 

...though one may consider a poem as an 
instance of historical or ethical docu- 
mentation, the poem in itself, if litera- 
ture is to be studied as literature, 
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remains finally the object for study. 
Moreover, even if the interest is in the 
poem as a historical or ethical docu- 
ment, there is a prior consideration: one 
must grasp the poem as a literary con- 
struct before it can offer any real illumi- 
nation as a document. (Brooks and 
Warren iv) 

They meant to cut away what they took to 
be the over-growth of irrelevant commen- 
tary, social interpretation, and classical com- 
parisons that had been the contributions of 
Raleigh, Arnold, and Palgrave, but like them, 
they also based their criticism on the printed 
object, the “literary construct,” as the thing 
that should be examined. A new aestheti- 
cism? Perhaps. But still it was one that . 
depended upon the same medium that the 
Victorians built their criticism on. It turns 
out that it is difficult to build an entirely new 
edifice when one must use the stones from 
the last one. 

So successively, each generation of teach- 
ers of literature has centered its discussions 
on print-based literature (Kernan, The Death 
ojUterature 9, 15; Bolter 153-6). What else 
might one do since so much of the literary 
record had been fixed in print for the last five 
hundred years? It is true, though, that the lit- 
erary tradition was fraying at the edges — for 
a number of reasons. The impact of the new 
media of television, radio, and print advertis- 
ing was becoming more apparent, as McLu- 
han and others reminded us, during the '60s 
and 70s. The tools of a new technology were 
being taken more seriously as anyone who 
thumbed through the Whole Earth Catalog 
(1968) was bound to see. And, the “literature 
of the streets,” mediated by television, street 
pamphlets, and folk music, culminated in the 
summer of 1968, and moved the 60s genera- 
tion even further from a text-based literature. 
At every turn, we were told, or shown, that 
technology, media, culture, and art — not to 
mention politics and social change — were 
connected. 

Still, departments of English and literature 
did not budge. Their curriculum was fixed in 



the literary approaches of the previous gener- 
ation. Even post-modern criticism is a print- 
based discourse, developing analyses of the 
text, discussing intertextuality using the 
printed medium, talking about the death of 
print and print-bound literature even as the 
post-modern critics used the print medium 
to publish the obituary (Kernan, The Death of 
Literature 213; Bolter 161 — 4; Landow 2— 7, 
30-34). The first hint of change was to come 
when, as George Landow put it, “critical the- 
orists... have... a new laboratory, in addition to 
the conventional library of printed texts, in 
which to test their ideas of critical theory” 
(3). The laboratory was the personal com- 
puter and the software associated with hyper- 
text and hypermedia. For many, the Apple 
Computer, which became available in 1977, 
gave them their first chance to see what such 
a lab might look like although it would be 
another decade before they heard about 
hypertext. 

Beginning Somewhere 

Sometimes beginnings start in the oddest 
places. In 1978, the University of Balti- 
more — a small “upper-level” university — 
started a graduate program that “integrated” 
writing and design and used, as best it could, 
some of the early computer-based design and 
typography systems then available. Looking 
back, we can rationalize why we created this 
program: our sense of where things were 
going, our curiosity, our interest in the ideas 
of McLuhan, and our desire to “play” with 
these new forms of expressions. 

Many of us also felt a certain degree of 
powerlessness: no one seemed to care what 
English teachers had to say; English majors 
graduated with a depressing lassitude and 
passivity (who wanted what they knew?); and 
some of us felt that our writing was too often 
taken over by designers who shaped it in 
ways that seemed to make what we wrote 
unreadable. Like factory workers of the nine- 
teenth century, we only asked to control the 
means of production. A curriculum that 
taught writers “how to design,” or, at least, 
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“how to talk to designers” seemed the solu- 
tion, and a curriculum that taught designers 
“how to behave” when dealing with words 
seemed useful. 

What was, probably, the most important 
force to make us take a chance with such a 
risky curriculum was that we needed to figure 
out a way of surviving. Issues of survival 
always have a way of getting ones attention. 
Because we were an upper-division univer- 
sity, we had no composition and rhetoric 
courses to justify our existence. And, there- 
fore, we couldn’t have been a service pro- 
gram even if we'd wanted to be! Because our 
university was small and appealed to working 
class students interested primarily in a practi- 
cal education, we had few majors. Without 
students interested in what we taught, there 
seemed to be little time left before we would 
dwindle to nothing. 

There was good news too. Because we 
were a small university, we had no art depart- 
ment, communications programs, not even a 
computer science program, so we had no one 
to compete with. Like Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, we built our curriculum taking pieces 
from the debris we found about us. No one 
stopped us as we created our curriculum in 
writing and design because no one thought it 
would work and no one cared. 

By the mid-80s, we added video to the 
mix, and in the mid-90s we added hyperme- 
dia, multimedia and, more recently, web 
design. In 1998, we started a post-master’s 
degree program, a doctorate in communica- 
tions design that takes up questions of mar- 
keting, business development, and 
entrepreneurship and considers how to 
develop new publication that take advantage 
of the new and old media, at the same time 
that students polish their skills in design, 
writing, and digital technology. 

To absorb all of this, we’ve grown. Starting 
in 1978 with a faculty of about eight in a 
small English department, we now have 17 
teaching in the programs offered within, 
what’s now named, the School of Communi- 
cations Design. This faculty teach in a range 



of disciplines — creative writing, technical 
and professional writing, graphic design, 
videography and radio, communications the- 
ory and practice, literary criticism and theory 
and language analysis, social and economic 
history, law, electronic publishing, hyperme- 
dia and interface design, business practices 
and marketing. Along with this faculty, the 
School now has three professionals with sig- 
nificant competence in computer graphics, 
interface design, computer programming and 
systems management, and video and audio 
production. In addition we have three labs — 
in graphics, video, and hypermedia. 

The change has been considerable. Litera- 
ture and writing faculty now teach with fac- 
ulty trained in videography, design, 
hypermedia, and programming. Faculty used 
to blackboards, typewriters, and pencils now 
work in an environment of computer labs 
and video and digital editing suites. Words 
and images are treated together, and both 
faculty and students try to learn a language 
that tries to combine very different aesthet- 
ics, assumptions, and values. It appears that 
we’ve been able to fashion a place where pro- 
gramming, writing and design do meet. 

Telling the Truth and Moving On 

It all sounds pretty impressive. The truth is 
a bit more complicated than the rhetoric. 
Like so many experimenters, we’ve managed 
to build a laboratory, but we’ve not yet cre- 
ated what we hoped to — an environment in 
which we integrate word and image, create a 
new language and a new form of expression, 
and understand the theory behind this inte- 
gration. Perhaps there is one simple reason — 
an explanation that tells us much about the 
transition we are all going through: as a pro- 
gram, we are still very much influenced by 
the “print culture” which we grew up in. 

Many in our English literature faculty were 
trained in New Critical theory, and that the- 
ory is still embedded in our nervous systems. 
It reveals itself almost reflexively when we 
look at a “text.” We read and teach the post- 
moderns. Nevertheless, somewhere in our 
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literary psyches, many of us still look to the 
“literary construct” as the object to be stud- 
ied. Our design faculty are also locked into 
the print culture. Their design aesthetic has 
been shaped by 500 years of print and print 
typography. They too feel a bit uncomfort- 
able when forced to deal with dynamic pages 
of hypermedia, limited arrays of typographic 
forms, and an inability to “fix” their design 
so that they can predict what the “viewer” 
will see. 

Where Do We Go From Here? 

Although we’ve come a long way in the last 
twenty years, it is important to admit that we 
still don’t have answers to many of the ques- 
tions. Far from it! In fact, we’re only now 
beginning to learn some of the questions. 
There are so many questions to deal with, but 
two of the most important relate to the pas- 
sionate, often ferocious, interaction between 
two forms of discourse — the first repre- 
sented by the way we communicate when we 
write and the second represented by the way 
we communicate when we design. 

l.Is it possible to integrate the word 
and the image? 

It is unpleasant to admit this, but integrat- 
ing words and images is a rather subversive 
act, especially if the images begin to move 
and the words are both text and sound. W. J. 
T. Mitchell neatly describes the struggle: 
Among the most interesting and com- 
plex versions of this struggle [between 
word and image] is what might be called 
the relationship of subversion, in which 
language or imagery looks into its own 
heart and finds lurking there its opposite 
number. One version of this relation 
has haunted the philosophy of language 
since the rise of empiricism, the suspi- 
cion that beneath words, beneath ideas, 
the ultimate reference in the mind is the 
image, the impression of outward expe- 
rience printed, painted, or reflected in 
the surface of consciousness. ... 



...[T]he relationship between words 
and images reflects, within the realm of 
representation, signification, and com- 
munication, the relations we posit 
between symbols and the world, signs 
and their meanings. We imagine the gulf 
between words and images to be as wide 
as the one between words and things, 
between (in the largest sense) culture 
and nature. (43) 

Sometimes, the gulf between words and 
images seems pretty wide and very deep. 

Taken together, words and images create 
an unstable tension between the narrative 
structure of verbal and visual material. The 
verbal presents ideas in a time-bound dis- 
course: the reader does not take in informa- 
tion instantly; he must be both patient and 
curious — sufficiently curious to want to wait 
to hear the story as it unfolds. The visual is 
instantly displayed and instantly understood. 
The viewer takes it all in at one glance and 
begins to draw conclusions from what she 
sees. One feels the tension between these two 
when students present their work to be 
judged. The writers feel unloved and unread. 
Because it takes so long to appreciate what 
they’ve achieved, they are greeted by polite 
silence. In contrast, the designers receive 
instant gratification — and applause. 

When the two are placed together, the ver- 
bal is, too often, at a distinct disadvantage. It 
does not have sufficient power over the 
imagination — perhaps because the imagina- 
tion is fueled by the energy of our dreams 
which are, for the most part, visual (Freud 
347). 

If the verbal is almost always overwhelmed 
by the visual, then why would we want to 
teach ourselves and our students to “inte- 
grate” writing and design? The easy answer is 
that we have no choice. The new media 
makes such integration inevitable. Fewer and 
fewer writers and readers over the next 
decade or so will be comfortable with text 
that is merely limited to typographic form. 
They will insist upon the dynamic of the 
visual and verbal being connected. (Once the 
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eye is trained or prepared for this integration 
it becomes difficult for the eye to return to 
the rather placid forms of simple text on 
paper.) 

The easy answer to why we’ve begun to 
work among these forms, as I’ve said, is that 
we had no choice. The hard answer is that 
this is the time for people who have been 
trained to think about creative expression, 
rhetoric, and persuasion to think about the 
aesthetic that these new media demand. If we 
don’t, who will? The software engineer? The 
writer lamenting the lost authority she once 
took for granted? The designer in control of 
“the work” but timid around declarative 
statements? If we believe that there are aes- 
thetic values, narrative traditions, and ways of 
telling stories that we’d like to see continued 
in the new media, we must learn how to use 
the media and help to shape it as a creative 
and humane form of expression. 

2. Is it possible for designers, writers, 
hypermedia designers, and teachers 
of literature to work together? 

The tension between the verbal and the 
visual repeats itself in the relationship 
between the commentators or critics and the 
makers or designers. This tension is reflected, 
writes Mitchell, in a “compulsion to conceive 
of the relation between words and images in 
political terms, as a struggle for territory, a 
contest of rival ideologies...” (43). He is right. 
If struggle between word and image is “polit- 
ical,” you can only imagine what it must be 
like between writers and designers. It is diffi- 
cult to mix those who are committed to the 
craft of producing new work — whether they’re 
designers or writers or poets — with those 
who find pleasure in commenting on the work 
that others have produced. One finds, as 
Mitchell predicts, “a struggle for territory 
and a contest of rival ideologies.” 

Put simply, the critic analyzes and 
describes. At its best, her criticism or com- 
mentary provides a descriptive overlay that 
points to an action — the act of making or 
presenting that which was made. The 
designer (or the creative writer) makes and 



presents objects that are more nearly action. 
Perhaps, in fact, the web designer comes 
closer to true action when he works in the 
dynamic, almost mimetic space of the web. 

Designers and critics seem to operate in 
two very different worlds. How can they 
work in the same department or teach the 
same students? 

If we don’t learn how to collaborate in this 
new media, we will have learned nothing — 
although the price and pain of collaboration 
is high. Those who follow “a craft” generally 
have a low opinion of theorists: how, they 
wonder, can anyone know what the work 
means if they can’t do it? “Oh, yes, they can 
talk the talk, but can they walk the walk?” On 
the other side, those who follow theory often 
see practitioners as blind moles who dig their 
holes in the earth without a larger sense of 
purpose and plan. Yes, they say, each piece is 
good, but bow will it fit into other work and 
other purposes? And if it does, why and to 
what end? “Good technique, but nothing to 
say!” 

It is because of the differences between 
the makers and the commentators, between 
creators and critics, that there is every reason 
to struggle to keep them together, talking 
and making. Like linking Aristoleans and Pla- 
tonists, one ends up with an education that 
combines an appreciation of the particular 
and an understanding of the whole. Again, 
Professor Mitchell provides part of the 
answer to why it is important to bring writers 
and designers together: 

[The struggle between word and image] 
carries the fundamental contradictions 
of our culture into the heart of theoret- 
ical discourse itself. The point, then, is 
not to heal the split between words and 
images, but to see what interests and 
powers it serves. This view can only be 
had, of course, from a standpoint which 
begins with skepticism about the ade- 
quacy of any particular theory of the 
relation of words and images, but which 
also preserves an intuitive conviction 
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that there is some difference that is fun- 
damental.... 

...Perhaps the redemption of the imag- 
ination lies in accepting the fact that we 
create much of our world out of the dia- 
logue between verbal and pictorial rep- 
resentation, and that our task is not to 
renounce this dialogue in favor of a 
direct assault on nature but to see that 
nature already informs both sides of the 
conversation. (44—6) 

The electronic space pushes us to maintain 
that dialogue and forces us to learn how to 
appreciate the inevitable struggle between 
these two forms of discourse. This strug- 
gle — a civilized version of combat — is prob- 
ably impossible to simulate in a classroom if 
both writers and designers, critics and cre- 
ators, those committed to print and those 
engaged in the digital, are not in the class- 
room together. Who would take seriously an 
argument in which the two contenders are 
not present to deliver the blows and receive 
them in turn? 

* * * * 

Samuel Johnson, who knew something 
about writing, reading, and publishing, once 
remarked that “y ou can never be wise unless 
you love reading” (qtd. in Kernan, Samuel 
Johnson 219). Here is a wonderful and curious 
thought. Certainly it is one worthy of the 
great dictionary maker, the man who’d read 
“every” printed book of his time so that he 
could catalogue and organize their words. 
But for us now, it would be odd to believe 
that civilization is based upon the printed 
word or that knowledge can only come from 
reading. <c We — readers of books ... — are so 
literate,” Walter Ong reminds us, “that it is 
very difficult for us to conceive of an oral 
universe of communication or thought 
except as a variant of a literate universe” 

(° n g 2) . 

The question now is: Can we envision a 
post-literate culture in which knowledge and 
wisdom emerge from a love of reading, writ- 
ing, and design that depend less on print and 



more on new media for expression and 
meaning? To say that wisdom only comes 
through reading is to forget the role of 
Socrates or Homer or others who played 
their lives out in a pre-literate time. Perhaps 
we will find wisdom in a “post-literate” cul- 
ture, one that combines words, images, and 
sound in a quite different syntax from the 
one we now use. Until then, we shall need to 
work to build more places where program- 
ming, writing, and design meet. 
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A 7:1 Student/Teacher Ratio at a State University? 
A Virtual Environment in a Technical Writing Course 

Makes it Possible . . . 
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Gwyn McVay 
Ginger Montecino 



George Mason University 
George Mason University 
George Mason University 



Virtual 
collaboration 
allows course 
design to draw on 
the expertise of 
more than one 
instructor. 
Students learn 
digital publishing 
and work culture 
aspects of the 
digital workplace. 
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In part because so many courses in techni- 
cal communication take place in computer 
labs, technical communication teachers have 
been among the first to embrace the “decen- 
tered” classroom in which the authority for 
conceptualizing, generating, and evaluating 
student projects is more dispersed than in 
“teacher-centered” classrooms. The sponta- 
neous mini-collaborations that take place 
among students in computer classrooms fuel 
such decentering to pave the way for broader 
student collaborations. Yet almost always, 
teaching assignments and course staffing in 
our postsecondary institutions are predicated 
on a one-instructor-per-classroom model 
inherited from an earlier era in education. 
Our position is that programs in technical 
and scientific communication should be 
imagining and fostering course designs that 
can draw on the expertise of more than one 
instructor by incorporating virtual collabora- 
tors. 

When we consider the dramatic expansion 
in the epistemologies informing technical 
communication courses in recent years, the 
need for multiple course instructors looms 
all the more compelling. Plural instructors 
can articulate a range of epistemologies that 
any one singular instructor would be hard- 
pressed to articulate. As illustration, we will 
discuss briefly our collaboration in course 
design and implementation of an upper-divi- 
sion course in technical and report writing 
with the theme “Collaborating to Write the 
Environment.” 

Our collaboration began when Jim, a 
senior professor who for several years 
worked as a technical writer in pre-WWW 
industry and whose research now focuses on 
applying critical theories of authorship to the 
interpretation of practicing writers— work- 
place writing ethnographies, applied for a 



research assistant to enhance the information 
technology aspects of his course. Gwyn, a 
graduating poet in our department’s MFA 
program who as a teenager began coding on 
her father’s Commodore 64, was selected to 
assist Jim in redesigning his course syllabus. 
She taught him how to manage asynchro- 
nous electronic discussions on the univer- 
sity’s WebForum and how to approach and 
teach PowerPoint to students. Together, they 
expanded Jim’s term project option of a 
WWW home page from previous years to 
include collaborative web-based projects 
focused on the environment, supported by 
links on the e-syllabus established by Gwyn 
as part of her research. (Visit http:/ / 
mason.gmu.edu/ ~jhenry/ eng410.html.) 

As they redesigned the syllabus, they rec- 
ognized the need for enhancing students’ 
critical readings of the WWW as these stu- 
dents would be composing their own 
projects for this medium. They turned to 
Ginger, a colleague in the Dean’s office of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and long-time 
writing instructor in the English Department 
who was one of the university’s pioneers in 
distance instruction and who now teaches 
Internet Literacy in New Century College. 
Says Ginger: Many of us are spending more 
time during our scholarly/professional work 
in a digital environment. Some of our stu- 
dents, already in the work force, are being 
expected to be able to operate in this 
ever-changing environment. Incorporating 
the various forms of digital publishing, as 
well as exposure to various work culture 
aspects of operating in this environment, are 
necessary components of a technical and sci- 
entific communication curriculum. To best 
meet the needs of such a curriculum, stu- 
dents need to engage in class activities which 
give them the opportunity to effectively 
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engage in professional email and net-meeting 
discussions. They also need to create and 
send professional email documents, to work 
collaboratively online on workplace-type 
projects, and to publish Web-based docu- 
ments. 

Jim and Gwyn incorporated Ginger into 
the course by linking an assignment on criti- 
cal interpretation of the WWW during the 
second week of the course to Gingers home 
page, which includes extensive prompts for 
such critical interpretations. (Visit http:/ / 
osfl.gmu.edu/~montecin.) Thus Ginger will 
be virtually “present” throughout the course 
as a subject matter expert on online commu- 
nications and critical uses of digitized envi- 
ronments in technical and scientific settings. 
Gwyn will be virtually present during the 
course through the syllabus itself, since she 
researched valuable URLs and incorporated 
links to them. Gwyn and Jim have decided, 
moreover, to allocate some of Gwyn’s 
research time to virtual availability in the fall 
when the course will take place. 

Of course, the “real” student-teacher ratio 
in this course will remain 22:1. But we hope 
the contours of our virtual collaboration 
might spark ideas among other instructors in 
technical and scientific courses for richer dis- 
cursive environments that enhance students’ 
critical repertoires as both interpreters and 
producers in a digitized world. 
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Distance Learning, Service Learning, and Programs 
in Technical and Scientific Communication: 
Finding Common Ground for Program Growth 




William Macgregor Montana Tech of the University of Montana 



Programs in 
technical and 
scientific 
communication 
have an 
opportunity and 
responsibility to 
exert leadership 
in both distance 
learning and 
service learning. 



Programs in technical and scientific com- 
munication hold a rare advantage in the insti- 
tutional politics of change in higher 
education. For one thing, in contrast to many 
academic disciplines, technical and scientific 
communications programs seem to thrive on 
change. For another, the kinds of changes 
higher education currently faces are a close 
match for the key descriptors applied to our 
program mission(s)-turning our colleagues’ 
(and our administrations’) eyes to us for insti- 
tution-level leadership. Universities and col- 
leges run (and sometimes succumb to) the 
risk of turning into ivory towers of Babel- 
institutions characterized by the esoteric bab- 
ble that competes for attention and resources 
both from within and outside the institution. 
Not only does the real contest behind this 
image undermine the institution’s ability to 
function, but the image itself damages the 
credibility of the institution among its vari- 
ous external constituencies. Technical and 
scientific communications programs explic- 
itly claim as their domain of skill and knowl- 
edge the taming of technological and 
scientific change, and the transport of tech- 
nological skill and scientific knowledge from 
one discipline to another, and from the 
enclosed laboratories of the initiates to the 
broader citizenry that depends on both the 
diversity and the dynamics of knowledge to 
participate effectively in public life. 

At Montana Tech of the University of 
Montana, a small engineering college in a 
remote area of the Northern Rockies (for- 
merly the Montana School of Mines), a newly 
established M.S. degree in Technical Com- 
munications has offered opportunities to 
explore ways for the parent department, Pro- 
fessional and Technical Communications, to 
use its mission to claim some unexpected 
areas of leadership within the institution, and 



in relation to the institution’s major constitu- 
encies. As such, this program’s experience, as 
it evolves, may resonate for other programs 
within the CPTSC venue that are vying to 
position themselves to survive, maintain, or 
grow in an era of institutional downsizing. 

Embracing Opposites 

By embracing distance learning, technical 
communication — with its historic use of 
technological delivery of its own instruc- 
tional materials, and its use of communica- 
tion technologies as an essential part of its 
subject matter — can be recognized as a natu- 
ral leader for institutional efforts to expand 
distance learning. On the other hand, by 
embracing service learning, technical com- 
munication — in its tradition of integrating 
theory and practice among specialized com- 
munities (the experiential education 
thrust) — provides a perfect home for. a wide 
range of service learning efforts of value 
both to students and to the institution’s abil- 
ity to truly engage with its home community. 

I would assert that the most significant 
development possible for PTC programs in 
the next decade may be their assertion of 
ownership of the strange nexus of seemingly 
opposing “movements”: the learning-at-a- 
distance, technologically mediated, and dis- 
tinctly careerist thrust of distance education, 
and the warm- fuzzy, touchy-feely, liberal- 
artsy, do-gooder thrust of service learning. 
What more natural ground for the constitu- 
ents of CPTSC to own and patrol than the 
hard and unsettling and contradictory Reality 
that at once accommodates the limitations 
(and opportunities) of communication medi- 
ated through newly available technological 
channels, and the necessities (and opportuni- 
ties) of engaging with community constitu- 
encies by bringing community-based service 
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opportunities — which are also, of course, 
learning opportunities — into the structure of 
the classroom. 

From opposite ends of the spectrum this 
concept seems to attract immediate (and usu- 
ally surprised) attention. John Wallace, one of 
the founding members of The Invisible Col- 
lege (a faculty-based service learning organi- 
zation), had exactly this reaction when the 
idea was presented to him. He told me he 
“was struck also with your analogy with Con- 
trol Data’s Plato project, where they created 
store-front learning centers where people 
could access the technologies, and possible 
adaptations of this for a university presence 
in low-income communities.” He noted that 
universities have a very explicit role to play in 
ensuring that distance learning opportunities 
are not limited to those who can afford to 
own the delivery technologies. Though Wal- 
lace didn’t carry his insight into notions of 
discipline -sped tic roles, I assert that this is 
where technical communicators can (and 
should) assume key leadership. 

At the other end of the intersection, the 
latest rising star on the horizon of distance 
learning opportunities, the Western Gover- 
nors University (now going by the name 
Governors Open University) took “service” 
as one of its founding principles: to serve an 
underserved population with higher educa- 
tion opportunities (largely in the remote 
spaces of the American West). And yet, when 
(as a member of WGU’s Associate of Arts 
Program Council) I presented the prospect 
of building service learning into the structure 
of the degree programs offered by the insti- 
tution, it seemed to strike the council mem- 
bers, as well as the WGU staffers, not only as 
a total surprise, but also as exactly the right 
thing to do. Within the next year, the pro- 
gram council expects to develop and review 
performance descriptions and program 
requirements articulating WGU’s service 
learning certification: this strange marriage 
of remotely delivered instruction and inti- 
mately engaged, community-involved learn- 
ing. The opportunities are ripe for technical 



communicators to enter through this door — 
as learners, as researchers, as course develop- 
ers and deliverers — rand to move from here 
toward community-based service-learning 
activities. 

Programs in technical and scientific com- 
munication must assume a more central role 
in institutions that are attempting to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
these growing trends of distance and service 
learning. Not to do so sacrifices both oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 

Work Cited 

Wallace, John. Email to author. June 24, 
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Communication at the Center of Outreach Programs 
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Online technical 
communication 
programs could 
model outreach 
curricula. Hybrid 
pedagogies help 
to establish social 
and cultural 
components of 
courses. 



Last year I raised questions about the 
socio -cultural complications that might arise 
from a master’s degree in technical commu- 
nication offered only by online distance edu- 
cation, that is, completion of an M.S. with no 
face-to-face component. I argued that an 
ideal transactional, dialogic model of techni- 
cal communication in the classroom would 
be compromised by lack of the sense of com- 
munity that an online degree program might 
disintegrate. I suggested that careful thought 
and planning is in order before throwing 
together a program and putting it online. 

Following a complete redesign of all our 
programs as we switch from quarters to 
semesters in 1998-99, we did prepare an 
online graduate degree program in technical 
communication. At Utah State we now have 
the Board of Regents approval to offer this 
degree. We also have been teaching some sec- 
tions of English 101 classes completely 
online since Winter Quarter of 1995. 

This year, I talk about combining a variety 
of delivery methods that would strengthen 
such a distance education program and the 
potential impact that online technical com- 
munication programs may have on other out- 
reach programs offered through the internet. 
Indeed, online technical communication pro- 
grams could move to the center of other 
online programs, modeling outreach pro- 
grams in curriculum development and 
assessment. Rather than being marginalized, 
as technical communication is in some uni- 
versities, our field has great potential in 
becoming central to not only the depart- 
ments in which they are housed, but also the 
higher education institutions at large. This is 
new territory, only partially explored. How- 
ever, some literature faculty at Utah State are 
beginning to offer their courses as a hybrid of 
face-to-face and interactive online communi- 



cation, discussions, assignments, and second- 
ary materials, for example, on a course web 
page designed specifically for and accessible 
to only that course. 

As you aware, my agenda is to ensure that 
the online classroom preserves the cultural 
and socially constructive quality that so many 
of us have struggled to build in our face-to- 
face classrooms in order to prepare our stu- 
dents for operating efficiendy in the work 
place. In our program design, I believe we 
have partially achieved that goal by identify- 
ing and offering courses as hybrid, face-to 
face, or totally online. 
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Teaching on the Net: Are We Ready? 



Nancy Allen 



Eastern Michigan University 



A major topic of conversation on net- 
works and in the hallways these days is teach- 
ing courses on the net, that is, courses that 
are conducted over a computerized network 
rather than in a classroom and for which stu- 
dents earn college credit. Many institutions 
are conducting selected courses online, and 
in some cases entire colleges exist as online 
institutions. 



Some Advantages of Teaching on 
the Net 

Typically, teachers seem to be enthusiastic 
about teaching courses on the net because of 
the advantages these classes offer for meet- 
ing course goals. For example courses taught 
online: 



♦ Offer students an experience that in 
some ways simulates the workplace; 

♦ Can be designed to meet individualized 
student needs; 

♦ Encourage students to work indepen- 
dendy but also to communicate with 
others; 

♦ Put emphasis on students’ learning and 
activity as opposed to on a teacher’s 
talking. 

Educational administrators also support 
teaching courses online. For educational 
institutions, Internet courses offer: 



Our programs 
need to prepare 
now for shifts to 
Internet teaching 
so that practices 
support our 
program goals. 

CPTSC is the 
organization to 
evaluate the 
Internet as a 
teaching 
environment. 



A way to compete with corporate or 
commercially run courses that are 
already drawing students away from col- 
lege campuses, a concern teachers and 
administrators have in common; 

The opportunity to reach students who 
couldn’t otherwise enroll. 



Disadvantages of Teaching on the 
Net 

However, we also read and hear forecasts 
concerning online courses that sound like 
warnings, as though this is the latest menace 
threatening our teaching. Along with the 
advantages, teachers may be looking at: 

• Increased class size. Administrators 
sometimes believe a teacher can teach 
many times the number of students per 
class online that they can handle in a 
face-to-face classroom. Class size 
increases translate to salary money 
saved for participating institutions. 

• Diminishing employment opportunities 
for teaching professionals. 

• Dramatic changes in learning and teach- 
ing, which entail new learning and 
teaching methods for teachers. 

• Technology that is constantly changing. 

Questions We Face 

Technical communication is an area that 
seems particularly suited for teaching on the 
Internet since students in this major will be 
doing much of their professional work 
online. Economic pressures from institutions 
and demands from the workplace combine 
to increase the demands for online courses. 
As technical communication teachers, then, 
we are faced with questions such as these: 

• What sorts of classroom environments 
will we be expected to use effectively? 

• What support will be available for learn- 
ing about good pedagogy in these envi- 
ronments? 

• How soon will these changes become 
widespread? 
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• Will a large scale move to online educa- 
tion, in which most or all of the courses 
in our programs are held online, support 
our teaching goals or undercut them? 

• Does our enthusiasm for teaching with 
computers open opportunities or does 
it set us up to shoot ourselves in the 
foot, wounding our programs and pro- 
fession? 

Its clear, I think, that changes are already 
occurring and that the trend will grow stron- 
ger. Whats important for our programs is to 
prepare now for these shifts, to be proactive, 
so that positive practices that support our 
program goals will be the practices that are 
put in place. And it seems to me that this 
organization, CPTSC, because of its concern 
with TC programs, is exactly the one to eval- 
uate the Internet as a teaching environment 
as thoroughly as possible. We need to estab- 
lish in what ways online environments will 
contribute usefully to our programs and for 
which purposes we need face-to-face envi- 
ronments for particular kinds of learning to 
take place. Collaborative skills are a case in 
point. Is face-to-face interaction necessary to 
successful collaboration or is it simply a 
romantic remnant of a past time? Do our stu- 
dents, in fact, need both kinds of experiences, 
face to face and online, to gain the subtle 
skills that are part of collaboration in and out 
of the workplace? 

I believe that each of these environments 
is important to our teaching, varying with 
topic and course goals. I also believe that, no 
matter which side of the argument we are on, 
our profession needs to prepare now. I would 
like to propose that CPTSC lead the way by 
preparing a position statement and guidelines 
for online teaching that represent our pro- 
grams, its teachers, and its students. Though 
we may not be ready to prepare a statement 
and guidelines now, we can begin working 
toward these goals. 
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Things We Can Do To Prepare 

We can begin by developing a discussion 
and then documents that would: 

• Compile our experiences, those already 
accumulated and more as we proceed. 

• Extract insights from our experiences 
and begin to prepare a position state- 
ment and guidelines for Internet 
courses. 

• Define general goals for teaching tech- 
nical communication courses online. 

• Specify goals that will lend themselves 
well to online courses and those that will 
not. 

• Provide evidence of how a specific envi- 
ronment is necessary to achieving a par- 
ticular teaching goal. 

• Refine our statement and guidelines as 
we learn more. 

• Place our discussion and, eventually, our 
position statement and guidelines on the 
CPTSC website as a resource. 

On the website our discussion and guide- 
lines can help others in planning courses; a 
position statement would be supported by 
evidence from our experience and could be 
used in discussing needs and plans with 
administrators. 

The classroom is changing. Let’s get ready 
for it. 
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A program web 
site can give 
students a voice 
in the program, 
build faculty 
consensus in the 
department, and 
serve as a 
resource for the 
profession and 
alumni. 



As a teacher in and now coordinator of the 
technical/professional writing programs at 
UNC Charlotte, my students have long had a 
voice in the evolution of the program — its 
design, implementation, and evaluation. 

Since 1991, Deborah Bosley, Meg Morgan, 
and I have developed an undergraduate 
minor, a graduate certificate program, and a 
graduate concentration for M.A.s in English. 
Through word-of-mouth, internships, bro- 
chures, and class projects, we have sought to 
reach out to new student bases, expanding as 
we do, the range of media we use to advertise 
the program. But my students have been 
effectively involved in program in ways that 
go beyond advertising and consumerism. 
They act as a volunteer contract writers for 
innumerable client-based writing projects. 
The assemble course portfolios that evolve 
collaboratively into job-search portfolios. 
The seek out, complete, and evaluate writing 
internship experiences each semester. Our 
program has formally represented itself to 
students, faculty, and the community through 
1) a departmental newsletter (designed, writ- 
ten, and produced by my students), 2) a pro- 
gram brochure developed collaboratively by 
the faculty with advice from students, and 3) 
most recently, a World Wide Web site. 

The website itself has served effectively as 
dynamic “interface” for the program, by giv- 
ing student authors and editors a sense of 
ownership, of active participation and part- 
nership in the program. An original HTML 
prototype for the site was designed by stu- 
dent interns. This prototype was in part rede- 
signed and added onto by students enrolled 
in my publishing and user documentation 
courses. Their revisions, in turn, were edited 
by students in my technical editing course. 
And of course, as faculty supervisor and 
maintenance person for the site, my own 



ideas about the design and revision have been 
incorporated as well. Hoping to use the site 
to reach outside the circle of current techni- 
cal communication students and faculty, I 
have also sought to use the site build faculty 
consensus about the program within the 
English Department, by including the site 
HTML files as products in our ongoing 
department- wide writing assessment project. 
In a related effort, I am currently co-author- 
ing a paper on website assessment with 
another faculty 7 member within the depart- 
ment, but someone outside of the technical 
writing program itself. 

Finally, I, my colleagues, and my students, 
have sought to design the website in a way 
that it might be useful for program alumni, 
for prospective students, and for others in 
the greater Charlotte technical communica- 
tion profession. By inviting program alumni 
to send us URLs that link to their resumes, by 
listing their email addresses, by posting job 
and internship notices online, and by includ- 
ing links to other technical communication 
resources locally and across the globe, we 
hope to make the site a first choice for area 
professionals performing research in and 
about technical communication. 

In short, a dynamic and evolving technical 
communication program website can and 
should do much more than advertise course 
listings. The design of the site itself should be 
viewed a point of inquiry for writing and 
editing classroom projects, for usability test- 
ing, for student interns, for faculty both 
within and beyond the program, and for 
technical communication professionals at 
large. 
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Onsite course 
design places 
student cases at 
the center of 
coursework. 
Ways to achieve 
shared projects 
and the complex 
reasoning of 
workplace cases 
are still being 
explored. 



Harriet A. Wilkins IUPUI, School of Engineering and Technology 

and School of Liberal Arts 



When my colleagues and I talk about dis- 
tributed course delivery via the web, we are 
usually enthusiastic and full of positive 
expectations. We talk about better serving 
the busy, working students who are the 
majority in our pre-professional technical 
writing classes by making it possible for them 
to work at times that fit into their lives rather 
than requiring that they come to the univer- 
sity on a set schedule. We talk about the pos- 
sibilities for individualization and for 
students’ selecting aspects of the course that 
are particularly relevant for them. We talk 
about new student populations that we might 
be able to reach. We talk about the approval 
we will receive from administrators who are 
advocating such courses. 

But when we actually began to redesign 
one of our courses for web delivery, we dis- 
covered that working in the new medium 
means loss as well as gain. For us, it means 
the loss of the basic principle of course 
design that has guided our work for a dozen 
years or so. For us, it means giving up a 
course design that places student cases at the 
center of coursework, a course design in 
which students’ sharing of circumstances and 
rhetorical strategies and works in progress is 
the major activity of almost every class ses- 
sion. For us, it means a shift in the balance of 
authority among student, instructor, and 
textbook. 

Several sources of ideas guided our devel- 
opment of our current course design in the 
1980s. Work in composition studies (e.g, 
Emig; Gere) helped us see the importance of 
collaboration in writing. The advice ofJ.C. 
Mathes and Dwight Stevenson, the authors 
of the textbook we use for our engineering 
students, helped us focus course content on 
rhetorical principles and student projects on 
topics of their own choosing. Studies in 



everyday cognition and situated learning (e.g., 
Lave; Rogoff and Lave) convinced us that in 
order to help our students begin to become 
effective writers in workplaces we should use 
methods of “cognitive apprenticeship” to 
“...enculturate [them] into authentic practices 
through activity and social interaction...” 
(Brown, Collins, and Duguid 37). 

Thus, for both rhetorical and pedagogical 
reasons, the context for writing, the situa- 
tions within which workplace writing occurs, 
is the frame for class discussion and activity 
surrounding student projects. In our techni- 
cal writing classrooms, students share infor- 
mation with each other about the real (or 
simulated) circumstances for their docu- 
ments and offer advice to one another about 
their developing texts. This conversation 
takes many forms: instructor-directed whole- 
class discussion of student cases, small group 
discussion of particular issues about student 
cases, role-playing by students of the audi- 
ences for a classmate’s report, guided student 
oral or written responses to drafts of other 
students’ work. The “content” of technical 
writing — identifying and analyzing audi- 
ences, selecting and arranging information, 
designing effective layouts, choosing appro- 
priate language, revising to meet reader needs 
and expectations — is never considered in 
isolation from developing projects. One 
might say the question is always the same: 
Will this text work for these people in this 
context? In a variety of ways, students help 
one another answer this question about their 
developing texts. 

One of the benefits of this course design is 
that students build a collection of stories 
about writing situations, most of them based 
on the real experiences of their class col- 
leagues, to serve as the basis of their knowl- 
edge of workplace writing. By the time they 
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have completed the course, they have more 
than their own set of experiences in develop- 
ing documents for particular circumstances 
and audiences (three to five, depending on 
the course); they also have vicarious knowl- 
edge of another twenty or so cases with 
which their class colleagues were dealing. 
These cases and their colleagues’ efforts to 
prepare effective documents for those cir- 
cumstances become the narrative base — the 
war stories — for their own developing 
knowledge. Their knowledge about technical 
writing, about both the processes and the 
products, is thus grounded in their own expe- 
rience and that of their class colleagues. As 
grounded and situated, as a set of stories of 
actual circumstances, their knowledge of 
technical writing is flexible and can continue 
to grow as their base of experience expands; 
it is not based on a set of principles 
abstracted from actual experience. 

In technical writing classrooms built on 
this design, authority is distributed among 
students, instructor, and textbook. Students 
are the authorities on the circumstances, the 
people, the purposes, the content for their 
documents. The instructor’s authority is that 
of a more experienced practitioner who 
knows more questions to ask about situa- 
tions and audiences and intentions and infor- 
mation. The instructor and the textbook are 
authorities on conventional practices and 
typical ways to solve rhetorical and design 
issues. 

In an electronic context, however, much of 
our current classroom activity is inappropri- 
ate, if not impossible. On a listserv or con- 
ference, even one with membership 
restricted to members of the class, we cannot 
ask students to talk about situations in either 
their current or past places of employment: 
another participant might print out the con- 
versation, and it would no longer be confi- 
dential. In the classroom, on the other hand, 
talk is transitory and not recorded. We do not 
consider it safe to ask students to post drafts 
of documents about organizational issues to 
a communal address, even to a class address 



with limited access: even if students were 
extremely careful to hide company identities 
and information, they would not control the 
written record. In class, students lose control 
of their written document only when they 
turn it into an instructor; if they make errors 
in judgment about using proprietary infor- 
mation or failing to mask corporate identities 
and audience names adequately, they are pro- 
tected by the instructor’s commitment to dis- 
cretion. 

Despite the loss, we are moving ahead with 
design of a distributed, web-delivered course. 
For our first effort, we have selected a jun- 
ior/ senior level introductory tech writing 
course required for majors in computer sci- 
ence and accepted as an upper-level compo- 
sition selective in other sciences. Many of 
these students, we reasoned, would be profi- 
cient with and positively disposed to com- 
puter technology. Because they are 
experienced at the university, they would 
have less need to participate in a supportive 
learning community than students earlier in 
their academic careers. We have a design 
team: the main designer, a member of the 
university’s computer support unit with 
experience and expertise in web design who 
is an adjunct member of the technical com- 
munications faculty and an experienced 
teacher of other technical communications 
courses; two part-time instructors who have 
taught this course in the past, both of whom 
are practicing technical writers; and myself, 
the coordinator of the program and the pri- 
mary designer of the current course. In addi- 
tion, we have technical support resources 
from the university’s technical support unit 
and the support unit of the School of Engi- 
neering and Technology, as well as a model 
course framework developed by university 
computer specialists. 

We are using a modular design, with some 
required modules and others from which stu- 
dents can select to meet their particular inter- 
ests and needs. We will use some instructor- 
developed, properly sanitized cases as the 
basis for class discussions, but limit the 
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demand for such discussions so that we will 
not lose the advantages of individualized pac- 
ing and ordering of topics possible with web- 
delivered instruction. We will create the 
opportunity for some shared projects so that 
students can learn to work together without 
face-to-face contact. 

Perhaps the possibilities for individualized 
learning in an electronic environment will 
justify the loss of talk and community build- 
ing in our regular classes. Because of the per- 
ception of intimacy that some people 
experience in an electronic environment, 
perhaps a mentoring relationship will emerge 
between instructor and student. Because stu- 
dents will not see competition for the 
instructor’s attention, which is often present 
in regular classrooms, perhaps they will expe- 
rience the learning situation as more devoted 
to their individual needs and will, in fact, get 
more of their instructor’s attention (Hart- 
man, et al., 105). 

And perhaps the decontextualized envi- 
ronment of the computer screen is precisely 
the context for writing and document devel- 
opment within which students need to learn 
to operate in order to survive in the com- 
puter-dominated world of twenty-first cen- 
tury corporations. In fact, the decontext- 
ualized computer screen may be the proper 
place to situate the knowledge students 
should acquire in this course. 

Nevertheless, we expect that the con- 
straints of the medium will require the use of 
well-defined problems and formal patterns 
of reasoning — features associated with 
school-learning — rather than the fuzzy prob- 
lems and reasoning based on experience and 
stories that are characteristic of workplaces 
(Brown, Collins, and Duguid 35). We’ve not 
yet figured out how to justify this aspect of 
the course design either to ourselves or to 
our students. 
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One of the increasingly important ways . 
that technical and scientific communication 
programs articulate with an institutional 
infrastructure is through its computing facil- 
ities. Such articulation seems natural, even 
inevitable, for our field. Yet for those pro- 
grams housed in English departments, ste- 
reotypes about the broader discipline of 
English studies and about the humanities in 
general still linger in institutional memory 
and often limit access to computing facilities 
and funding. When we don our critical hats, 
of course, we accept and encourage such ste- 
reotypes, advertising our expertise at decon- 
structing the technological environments of 
the workplace. When we don our funding 
hats, however, we want our colleges and uni- 
versities to see computers as fundamental 
communication tools. The computer lab 
increasingly shapes our communication envi- 
ronments as surely as the experimental lab 
shapes the instructional and research lives of 
our colleagues in the pure and applied sci- 
ences. So ultimately we want to don our exec- 
utive hats and participate fully in the 
infrastructure decisions. 

To the degree that the Iowa State Univer- 
sity English Department has succeeded in 
constructing a communication-friendly com- 
puting environment within the institution, it 
has done so with the following formula 
evolved over the past decade and a half: 



Programs can 
shape their 
institutional 
identity and 
computing 
environments by 
strategic 
participation in 
university 
decision making. 



An Entrepreneurial Spirit: We have 
volunteered for pilot projects, software 
beta testing, networking experimenta- 
tion, and computer-based training pro- 
grams. We have braved the chaotic 
periods of innovation, trading a cooper- 
ative and adventuresome spirit (or was 
that foolhardiness?) for the bruised 
expertise of experience. 



• Citizenship in High Places: We iden- 
tified key decision-making committees 
at the college and university levels and 
targeted able faculty to serve on those 
committees, adding a consistent human- 
istic face to the technological visions, 
large and small. 

• Leveraging Small Grants: We have 
pursued departmentally and individually 
grants with computing components, 
establishing a string of visible successes, 
pyramiding bits and pieces into steady 
technological growth. 

• A Town-Crier Mentality: We have 
mapped a technological future realistic 
to our programmatic missions and 
expertise, then couched it in concrete 
details. We stand ready on any occasion 
from formal departmental review to the 
latest ad hoc committee to outline our 
needs and our strategic plans, to admit 
our problems and pose our considered 
solutions. 

Such strategies, along with a solid dose of 
serendipity, have molded a computing envi- 
ronment that’s never what we want it to be, 
but that’s solid, evolving, and built on the 
presumption that professional communica- 
tors play a primary role. 

But to what degree are such strategies 
generic? What can we generalize about the 
struggles in our individual programs to shape 
computing environments institutionally? 
Where in our varied histories can we find the 
practical wisdom to position us technologi- 
cally for the next century? 
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For many types of documents, software 
proficiency has become inextricably con- 
nected with professional writing. Software is 
no longer just a tool to create professional 
documents, but is a job skill within itself. 
Programs are becoming more specialized 
and capable of performing more complex 
functions with each new version. Those who 
wish to stay current with technology are 
forced to learn an increasing number of pro- 
grams. 

This raises pedagogical issues in technical 
communication. While the primary concern 
of a technical communication program is to 
teach writing skills and rhetorical strategies, if 
we fail to address software proficiency con- 
cerns, then we fail to evolve with the industry 
and risk becoming obsolete. Conversely, we 
should not allow industry to dictate our cur- 
riculum. 

To what extent and in what manner do we 
need to integrate software proficiency into 
technical communication programs? What 
are the potential benefits and ramifications 
to: 



Students need 
software 
proficiency as 
well as writing 
skills. There are 
several options 
for developing 
that proficiency 
without 
compromising 
other pedagogical 
goals. 
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teaching software programs as part of 
our technical writing courses? 

requiring students to take courses in 
software programs from computer sci- 
ence departments? 

putting the responsibility on students to 
learn the programs on their own? 

coordinating workshops from computer 
services or the computer science 
department on specific software pro- 
grams? 

working with other departments to cre- 
ate an interdisciplinary certification in 
software proficiency? 
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One environment conducive to excellent 
technical and scientific communication pro- 
grams is computer classrooms, yet these 
spaces are often not used to their fullest ped- 
agogical potential. Although the field has dis- 
cussed at great length how computer 
classrooms should be designed and operated, 
we rarely see how these spaces might be used 
for the professionalization of our students 
beyond the obvious: learning computer soft- 
ware and hardware. 

This presentation argues that technical 
communication programs should offer com- 
puter classroom practica when computer 
classrooms and labs are being created or 
updated. Such practica include students in all 
levels of planning, designing, and testing 
computer classroom spaces, exposing stu- 
dents not only to the purchasing decisions 
that must be made to support pedagogical 
goals, but to thorny university politics, 
administrative issues, and purchasing proce- 
dures. In this way, the academic workplace 
can model for students the kinds of chal- 
lenges, complications, and constraints they 
face in the corporate workplace. 

This presentation provides a rationale for 
computer classroom practica and an over- 
view of how such practica might be designed 
to meet the needs of students at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level. 




Stuart Selber 



Penn State University 



designing, and 
testing computer 
classroom spaces 



promotes their 
professional 
development. | 



Involving 
students in 
planning, 
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Helping Students Develop Expertise 
in Information Design 



Karen A. Schriver 



KSA, Document Design & Research 



Common wisdom would suggest that the 
longer a person does a job, the better he or 
she becomes at doing it. But common wis- 
dom may be wrong Unfortunately, years of 
on-the-job experience may not translate into 
excellence in the workplace. Research sug- 
gests that only some people improve their 
performance over time and that only a few 
go on to become expert in their field. Others 
tend to rehearse the same mediocre strategies 
for years and years. Investigations of the 
nature of expertise suggest that there are spe- 
cific things that experts do in carrying out 
their professional activities, whether they are 
machinists or musicians. In this talk, I will 
suggest that information designers need to 
take stock of their developing expertise and 
that educators in information design need to 
find ways to help nurture the developing 
expertise of their students. I argue that devel- 
oping a theory of expertise in information 
design is important because the knowledge, 
skills, and sensitivities that information 
designers need have been changing and will 
continue to do so. Information designers 
must now perform a high wire act in which 
they develop communication products that 
orchestrate text, graphics, animation, audio, 
and video. In the talk I will characterize some 
of the things that experts do and show how 
these things might stimulate ideas for peda- 
gogy in information design. 



A theory of 
expertise could 
identify the 
strategies experts 
use to improve 
their 
performance. 
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Crossing University Boundaries 

Using Technical Communication to Expand the Continuum of Instruction 
Marian Barchilon 

Boundary Breakers: Cross-Department/Cross-College Program Development 
Rebecca Burnett 

Challenges in Teaching Communication Skills within an Engineering Curriculum 
Sook Fun Lim 

Toward Symbiosis between Engineering and Technical Writing 
Summer Smith 

Examining Service Learning 

Making the "Invisible Discourse" of Service Visible 
James M. Dub insky 

Extending a Hand to Our Stakeholders: Examining the Risks of Service-Learning Courses in 

Technical Communication Programs 
Roger M unger 

A Political Ecology of Service in Technical Communication Programs 
William J. Williamson 

Working with Community Stakeholders 

Embedding Industry Documents in Technical Communication Programs 
Lisa Daidone, Juiie Dyke 

Do We Have a Community Here? The Stakeholder Ecology of Technical Communication 

Programs, Related Industries, and Their Legal Departments 
Bruce Mayiath 

The Job Search Process as a Step toward Career Affiliation 
Pete Praetorius 

What is Keeping Practitioners and Academics from Meeting in the Middle? 

Dale Sullivan 

Swimming in Other Waters 

Charting an Evolutionary Path for Certificate Programs 
Lu Reh/ing 

Swimming with the Bottom Feeders: Life, Times and Disciplinary Isolation of the Two-Year 

College Technical Communication Program 
Katherine Staples 

Program Ecology, Program Diversity, Program Change 
Mike Keene 

The Problem with Certificate Programs 
Sherry Burgus Little 
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Using Technical Communication to Expand 
the Continuum of Instruction 




Marian Barchilon 



Arizona State University 



In today s universities and community col- 
leges, we see a continuum of instruction that 
is influenced by technology. Traditional class- 
rooms still exist at one end, but now we are 
also seeing a full range of instruction that 
incorporates some technology, the Internet, 
and finally, asynchronous distance learning. 

As technical communicators, we accept 
this continuum because we have embraced 
technology. However, any of our non-techni- 
cal colleagues are uncomfortable with this 
increasing emphasis on technology and are 
reluctant to leave the traditional classroom. 

This reluctance can present technical com- 
munication faculty with opportunities for 
success. Given our areas of expertise, we can 
help our colleagues understand the valuable 
place of technology within the realm of 
instruction. Because of our interdisciplinary, 
audience-centered backgrounds and our 
training in such areas as instructional and 
information design, we can shift the focus 
away from using technical wizardry to 
employing design principles and the flexibil- 
ity of the Web to enhance learning. Thus, this 
position paper asserts we can once again 
bridge the technological gap by using audi- 
ence-centered approaches. 



Developing Online Courses 



Technical 
communication 
faculty have an 
opportunity to 
help colleagues 
use technology in 
instruction 
according to 
audience- 
centered 
approaches 



During the academic year 1997-1998, 1 was 
engaged in a sabbatical project that involved 
developing 1) a methodology for future 
online courses and 2) one new technical 
communication course for ASU’s newest 
campus, ASU East. The scope of my activi- 
ties involved determining project objectives, 
determining ways to achieve the project 
objectives, conducting research in the appro- 
priate fields, developing deliverables, provid- 
ing recommendations that were based on 



research and experience, and determining 
future contributions. 

During the course of the project, it became 
clear to me that my expertise in technical 
communication held great value in the dis- 
tance learning environment. By becoming 
engaged in research and self-study in such 
areas as online communication, information 
design, instructional design, and instructional 
technology, I had the opportunity to develop 
a broad understanding of distance learning 
from the unique perspective of a user-cen- 
tered technical communicator. As I began my 
journey examining numerous faculty web 
sites, it was obvious that many educators 
gave little attention to the rhetorical and 
usability issues we deem so important. Fur- 
ther, through my discussions and observa- 
tions, it was also clear that many educators 
have little or no hope of using distance learn- 
ing because they fear the technology or may 
have other barriers such as culture, lifestyles, 
learning styles, paradigms, and comfort 
zones (see Wilson and Ryder et al.). 

At the conclusion of my sabbatical, I 
decided that I could help my non-technical 
colleagues by proposing a workshop called 
“Do I have to be a Computer Nerd to Do 
This?: Web Course Design for Non-techies/’ 
This workshop, which I plan to offer through 
the Center for Learning and Teaching Excel- 
lence at Arizona State University, will intro- 
duce colleagues to the principles of web- 
course design from the perspective of a tech- 
nical communicator. The workshop will 
deemphasize technical wizardry and help 
scholars to rethink how they organize and 
prepare the information they present. My 
hope is that this emphasis will provide col- 
leagues with the tools they need to bring dis- 
tance learning to their respective non- 
technical fields. 
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Distance Learning 

According to my research on distance 
learning, there is a continuum of instruction 
that ranges from the traditional classroom, to 
the technology-enhanced classroom, to 
Internet-based instruction, to asynchronous 
instruction (my course). The criteria for 
developing a good distance learning course 
are still being developed, given the fact that 
there are a variety of issues, including the 
technology, that one must consider. From my 
perspective, I examined criteria in four broad 
areas: distance learning programs, educa- 
tional delivery systems, academic web pages, 
and online systems. In my opinion, these 
areas covered the main technical and non- 
technical issues that had to be considered in 
course design. 

My Online Course 

In an attempt to meet these criteria, I 
developed a model online course located at 
http://www.public.asu.edu/ ~atmgb that 
employs the methodology I developed, 
which is documented in a report submitted 
recendy to my Dean and Provost. 

Although I am now in the process of mak- 
ing changes based on university guidelines, I 
intend to work with the staff at Distance 
Learning Technology so they understand and 
maintain the methodology involved in my 
course design. 

Conclusion 

I see promise that my research in the areas 
mentioned will help colleagues leave the tra- 
ditional classroom to move farther along on 
the continuum of instruction. Further, from 
a broader perspective, I believe technical 
communication faculty can bridge the tech- 
nological gap with our colleagues. Given our 
audience-centered approaches, our back- 
grounds in usability, and our interests in 
instructional and information design, I envi- 
sion a future emphasizing our work in this 
important and growing educational area. 
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At Iowa State University, the Department 
of English (in the College of Liberal Arts & 
Sciences) and the Department of Agronomy 
(in the College of Agriculture) have coordi- 
nated pedagogical and political efforts to 
integrate two junior-senior level courses: 
English 309 Report and Proposal Writing and 
Agronomy 356 Soil \ Fertiliser ; and Water Manage- 
ment. Running parallel to the integrated 
courses is a research component. 
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Integrated Course Component of 
the Learning Community Team 

The integration of these two courses is 
part of two major Iowa State University initi- 
atives: 

AgComm, the communication-across-the- 
curriculum program in the College of Agri- 
culture, a program that has approximately 
200 communication-intensive courses, 
actively supported by an ongoing faculty 
development program 

Learning communities, a university initia- 
tive that includes the development of linked 
and integrated courses 

In this cross -disciplinary, cross-college, 
team-taught, upper-level learning commu- 
nity, all the students in Agronomy 356 were 
enrolled in the same section of English 309 
and vice versa. The collaborative primary 
project in 356 also served as the primary 
communication project in 309. The students 
worked with an external client who provided 
a site for inquiry (in this case, a diversified 
farm that has livestock as well as row crops). 
The students worked collaboratively on 3- or 
4-person teams to complete a semester-long 
project in which they identified the clients 
problems, assessed his needs, researched the 
situation, posed possible solutions, and rec- 
ommended solutions that were agronomi- 
cally sound, environmentally responsible, 



socially acceptable, and economically feasi- 
ble. Students gave project-related oral pre- 
sentations in both courses. A substantial 
portion of the student writing was evaluated 
by both agronomy and English instructors. 

The learning community formed by 
English 309 and Agronomy 356 was cooper- 
atively planned and taught. The instructors 
planned the integration throughout the pre- 
vious summer and met weekly throughout 
the semester to implement and adjust the 
integration plan. They worked closely 
together — sharing classroom space, class 
time, and lab time; developing common con- 
texts and strategies; reinforcing each other’s 
activities and assignments. The English 
course focused primarily on communication 
principles and practices — that is, identifying 
and organizing effective proposals and rec- 
ommendations for problems in complex 
contexts. The agronomy course focused pri- 
marily on agronomic principles and prac- 
tices — that is, recommending ways to 
manage the land’s nutrients, pests, drainage, 
tillage, and crops. In practice, however, the 
collaboration of the instructors and the logi- 
cal intersections of the content formed a fer- 
tile community for student learning. 

Research Component of the Learn- 
ing Community Team 

Running parallel to the integrated courses 
was a research component. The researchers 
on the team conducted classroom-based 
research and working cooperatively with the 
teachers as they refined their course design 
and pedagogical approaches. Researchers 
used both quantitative and qualitative meth- 
odologies that enabled them to explore these 
areas: 
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• attitudes including perceptions, expecta- 
tions, and involvement 

• processes including problem-solving; col- 
laborating; planning, drafting, and revis- 
ing; and presenting 

• performances including document quality, 
self-assessment, assignment and course 
grades, external client feedback, and 
department outcomes assessment 

During the Fall 1998 semester, the 
researchers collected data from Agronomy 
356/English 309 students, faculty, and client. 
The preliminary perception results indicate 
students believed that they increased the fre- 
quency of revision, increased their prepara- 
tion for team meetings, increased their active 
participation in discussions, increased their 
willingness to pose alternatives to avoid 
groupthink, increased their problem-solving 
skills, and increased their active listening. 
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At Nanyang 
Technological 
University, 
integrating 
communication 
instruction into 
the engineering 
curriculum 
provides an 
optimal way to 
meet ABET 
standards. 



Engineering education expectations for 
the twenty-first century have been docu- 
mented in the new accreditation guidelines 
by ABET entided “Engineering Criteria 
2000.” These guidelines reflect changes and 
needs in the formation of engineering gradu- 
ates, and they are anticipated to have impact 
on international accreditation systems. 

Engineering programs must demonstrate 
that their graduates have a list of skills, 
including “an ability to communicate effec- 
tively.” Communication skills training in 
engineering programs is not a new phenom- 
enon. Nevertheless, the endorsement of such 
programs by university accreditation bodies 
facilitates a more integrated approach 
towards developing communication skills. 

Not many universities in Asia integrate 
technical and professional communication 
into their already crowded engineering cur- 
ricula. At Nanyang Technological University 
(NTU), the communication skills program 
has existed for over a decade, but new 
emphasis is being placed on integrated 
instruction within the School of Mechanical 
and Production Engineering (MPE). The 
expectation that engineering students are 
proficient after completing General Certifi- 
cate Examinations (GCE) “A” Levels or 
first-year humanities requirements is shifting 
to the presumption that additional communi- 
cation course work is necessary and might be 
offered optimally as integrated programs 
within the engineering curriculum. At NTU, 
the program started with a professional com- 
munication course and then included the 
English Proficiency course and the English 
Qualifying Test. In the early 1990s, it incor- 
porated the technical communication course 
for all three engineering schools. 

The integration of technical and profes- 
sional communication training into the engi- 



neering curriculum has been a gradual 
process rather then a shift. It started with 
conversations across multidisciplinary areas. 
Newly developed areas are an optional 
course taught by communication staff as well 
as by an engineer in MPE, and communica- 
tion skills staff are involved in the in-house 
practical training committee. Revision of cur- 
riculum, revision of report and thesis writing 
guidelines, collaborative efforts in joint pro- 
grams, forums organized by communication 
skills staff, as well as integration of commu- 
nication skills practice in engineering courses 
are examples of integrated efforts in moving 
towards a more coherent approach of com- 
munication skills training. 

Training our engineering students in criti- 
cal thinking and communication skills will 
continue. This will benefit industry where 
engineers are expected to communicate 
effectively within their profession and also to 
a wider range of audiences in the global mar- 
ket place. In a paper “Singaporean Engineers 
Communicate” presented at the 1993 meet- 
ing of the Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication, Tom Estad and 
Michael Ferrymen discussed a survey of Sin- 
gaporean engineers. The study made it clear 
that the ability to communicate is central to 
their careers. Ninety percent of respondents 
to the survey said the writing they do and the 
ability to write effectively is very or very crit- 
ically important to their present positions. 
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Toward Symbiosis between Engineering 
and Technical Writing 




Summer Smith 



Penn State University 



Guest speakers, 
commissioned 
assignments, and 
linked classes 
enhance dialogue 
between writing 
and engineering 
teachers at Penn 
State University. 



Engineering students do not learn about 
technical writing solely from technical writ- 
ing teachers. They also learn from engineer- 
ing teachers, who have their own, experience- 
based knowledge about writing. We assume 
that this knowledge is somewhat different 
from the knowledge of technical writing 
teachers because it is formed within a differ- 
ent discourse community. This assumed dif- 
ference in knowledge leads some engineering 
students to believe that the English depart- 
ment’s technical writing course is irrelevant 
or at least unrealistic. It also causes some 
engineering teachers to harbor expectations 
for the technical writing course that do not 
match the expectations of the English 
department, most notoriously in the area of 
grammar. And it causes some technical writ- 
ing teachers to question their own authority 
to teach technical writing or, at the other 
extreme, to perceive engineering students 
and teachers as misguided and in need of 
conversion. In the midst of these assump- 
tions and concerns, however, technical writ- 
ing teachers and engineering teachers rarely 
exchange ideas about writing. When they do 
meet, their exchanges often consist of much 
talking and little listening. 

We need true dialogue between the techni- 
cal writing and engineering teachers at our 
colleges and universities. Recognizing the 
need, I and a group of technical writing 
teachers founded the Leonhard Center Tech- 
nical Writing Initiative at Penn State four 
years ago. Our group is dedicated to promot- 
ing an organized, forward-moving dialogue 
between writing teachers and technical pro- 
fessionals. We are funded by an education 
think-tank (the Leonhard Center) in the Col- 
lege of Engineering, and our annual member- 
ship includes about ten rhetoric and literature 
graduate students (all of whom are technical 



writing teachers). The financial rewards are 
small but we are allowed to make our own 
decisions; most members stay on because of 
the satisfaction that comes from implement- 
ing the programs they develop. 

Our programs integrate dialogue between 
engineers and writing teachers into services 
that help writing teachers design and conduct 
technical writing courses. For example, our 
guest speaker program brings engineering 
professors and practicing engineers into the 
writing classroom to discuss their first-hand 
experiences with writing. Before the speaker 
visits the class, we treat the speaker and writ- 
ing teacher to a lunch hosted by an Initiative 
member who facilitates discussion about 
views of writing. These lunches often help 
break down the teachers’ and engineers’ ste- 
reotypes of each other, and usually give each 
participant his or her first contact in the 
other department. 

Our commissioned assignment program 
allows students to write texts needed by local 
technical agencies and businesses. Initiative 
members solicit writing projects from busi- 
nesses and then work with business repre- 
sentatives and writing teachers to refine the 
assignments and to develop criteria for eval- 
uating the students’ work. In the process, the 
writing teachers and technical professionals 
negotiate differences between their under- 
standings of the types of writing students 
should be practicing, the appropriate stan- 
dards for evaluating writing, and so forth. 

Our third program, which involves the 
most intensive dialogue, links a technical 
writing and an engineering class, integrating 
the assignments and discussions. The first 
linked class will be taught in spring 1999 by 
an engineering teacher and a writing teacher, 
who are working closely to develop lessons, 
assignments, and evaluation criteria. 
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I urge technical writing program directors 
to start similar initiatives at other universities. 
The Leonhard Center Technical Writing Ini- 
tiative has opened a dialogue among writing 
teachers, engineering teachers, and technical 
professionals at Penn State. We are slowly 
breaking down misconceptions by learning 
about the diversity of opinions within both 
the technical writing community and the 
engineering community, about the roots of 
some of our disagreements in misunderstood 
jargon and stereotype, and about the distance 
that we have yet to travel in order to achieve 
a symbiotic relationship. To implement such 
a program and keep it running, however, we 
must address questions such as: How can we 
promote dialogue that is based not in a desire 
to enlighten the unenlightened but in a desire 
to find common ground and raise awareness 
of other views? And when raising awareness 
is not enough, how do we decide which views 
of writing should be accepted and taught in 
our technical writing classes? 
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